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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Notes on the Birds observed during a summer cruise in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. By William Brewster. 1 — This is 
the title of an important paper of forty eight pages recently 
issued by the Boston Society of Natural History. By way of 
introduction Mr. Brewster states that the expedition was organ- 
ized by Professor Hyatt, and that the scientific work accomplished 
was done in the interest of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. The party, which consisted of Alpheus Hyatt, William 
Brewster, Samuel Henshaw, E. G. Gardiner, W. H. Kerr and E. 
R. Warren, set sail from Annisquam, Mass., on the morning of 
June 17, 1 88 1, "in the Arethusa, a schooner-rigged yacht of sev- 
enteen tons, belonging to Professor Hyatt." The gulf was en- 
tered on the 24th. The places visited were Gaspe, Perce rock, 
the Magdalen islands, Anticosti (Fox, Wreck and Ellis bays and 
West End), and the Mingan island on the north shore. 

Persons familiar with navigation in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
will not be surprised at the statement: "The weather during 
most of the summer was simply abominable. Our log book 
records only eighteen moderately fair days out of the total sixty- 
two, and some of these were more or less interrupted by show- 
ers. The temperature in our cabin rarely reached 6o° Fahr., 
while it often fell below 40 , and once reached 34 ; add to this 
the fact that, excepting during dead calms, the wind usually blew 
half a gale, and it becomes apparent why much of the time was 
wasted at safe but otherwise unprofitable anchorage. Indeed, it 
was by no means uncommon to spend several days waiting for an 
opportunity to land on some tempting shore, and when the oppor- 
tunity came it was often too brief for anything like thorough 
work." The time and patience requiied for the preparation and 
preservation of bird skins on a small yacht during foggy weather 
must be experienced to be fully appreciated, and Mr. Brewster, 
in order to save specimens previously procured, was frequently 
forced to remain on board while the other members of the party 
were on shore. 

Ninety-two species of birds are enumerated. The name of 
each is usually followed by a statement of its abundance at the 
several points visited, together with data concerning its breeding 
habits, and more or less extended notes of a biographical or 
technical character. 

Concerning the song of the fox sparrow Mr. Brewster observes: 
" What the mocking-bird is to the South, the meadow lark to the 
plains of the West, the robin and song sparrow to Massachusetts 
and the white-throated sparrow to Northern New England, the 
fox sparrow is to the bleak regions bordering the Gulf of St. 

'Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. XII, Oct. 3, 1883, 
pp. 364-412. Not issued till June, 1884. 
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Lawrence. At all hours of the day, in every kind of weather, 
late into the brief summer, its voice rises among the evergreen 
woods, filling the air with quivering, delicious melody, which at 
length dies softly, mingling with the soughing of the wind in the 
spruces, or drowned by the muffled roar of the surf beating 
against neighboring cliffs. To my ear the prominent characteris- 
tic of its voice is richness. It expresses careless joy and exultant 
masculine vigor rather than delicate shades of sentiment, and on 
this account is perhaps of a lower order than the pure, passion- 
less hymn of the hermit thrush ; but it is such a fervent, sensu- 
ous and withal perfectly- rounded carol that it affects the ear much 
as sweetmeats do the palate, and for the moment renders all other 
bird music dull and uninteresting by comparison." 

The ruffed grouse {Bonasa iimbellus), long known as an inhabi- 
tant of Labrador, was not met with, but Mr. Brewster " obtained 
some information affecting its northern range, which, if true, is 
important." He was told by several witnesses, whose trust- 
worthiness is not called in question, that the species occurs, 
though sparingly, as far north as Hudson straits. 

The greater yellow-legs {Totanus melanoleucui) was found 
breeding in numbers at Fox and Ellis bays, Anticosti, and about 
the mouth of the Mingan river. Concerning its actions on the 
breeding grounds, Mr. Brewster remarks : *' Previous to the 
experience just related, I had supposed myself well acquainted 
with these birds, but I am free to confess that when I first met 
them at Anticosti I had to shoot several before I could believe 
that they were really greater yellow-legs. Not only were their 
flight and actions peculiar, but all their notes differed from any 
that I had ever heard them produce. In addition to the cry 
already described, they uttered a rolling pheu-pheu-phe, pheu-pheu- 
phe, repeated a dozen times or more in quick succession ; a mel- 
low pheu, pheu,pheu, resembling the whistle of the fish-hawk, and 
a soft, hollow /too, whoo, whoo, very like the cooing of a dove. 
The latter note was given only when the. bird perched on the top 
of some tall spruce, a habit by no means uncommon here, but one 
which I think has never been previously reported for this 
species." 

Mr. Brewster says of the famous gannet rookery at Bird 
rocks : " In i860 the number of gannets breeding on the top of 
Great Bird (then uninhabited), was estimated by Bryant at about 
' fifty thousand pairs,' or one hundred thousand birds. In 1872 
Maynard found this portion of the colony reduced to about five 
thousand birds (a lighthouse had been erected on the summit of 
the rock and several men were living there). When we landed 
in 1 88 1 the top of the rock was practically abandoned, although 
there were some fifty nests at the northern end which had been 
robbed a few days before and about which the birds still lin- 
gered." 
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A couple of young kittiwake gulls {Rissa tridactyld), taken 
alive by Professor Hyatt, were the occasion of a very important 
discovery. "We could not induce them to drink," writes Mr. 
Brewster, " and in spite of every attention that could be thought 
of they pined rapidly. On the second day one of them died. 
The survivor was failing fast when some one placed him in a 
basin filled with salt water, hoping that a bath might prove bene- 
ficial. To our great surprise he instantly began to drink, swal- 
lowing draught after draught with evident satisfaction. After 
that there was no further trouble. He had a dish of sea water 
constantly within reach, and it was frequently resorted to ; but 
we could never tempt him to take fresh water, although the 
experiment was tried repeatedly. * * * In view of such a 
development it is highly probable that the same practice obtains 
with other oceanic birds. * * * 

" To return to our pet. He grew apace, and at the end of the 
fourth week was able to fly ; but although he was occasionally 
thrown overboard for a swim, he showed no disposition to leave 
us. His manners from the first were singularly affectionate and 
confiding, and he never objected to being handled, but, on the 
contrary, received all caresses with a gentle playfulness that 
quickly won the heart of everyone. After the return of the Are- 
thusa he was allowed full liberty at Annisquam, but although he 
made daily flights down the harbor, he invariably returned to the 
vessel at sunset and spent the night in the pail in which he had 
been reared. I saw him last about the 25th of August. When 
I reached the shore he was sitting on the water several hundred 
yards away, but in response to a familiar call he rose and flew 
directly to me, alighting near at hand and allowing me to take 
him up with every appearance of satisfaction. In his fresh fall 
plumage he was a beautiful bird, and his gentle ways were inex- 
pressibly winning." 

Concerning the breeding of the Wilson's petrel [Oceanites 
oceanicus) Mr. Brewster suggests a novel theory and supports it 
by evidence that must be regarded as conclusive. The subject is 
one of such importance that it demands reproduction in the 
author's words. Mr. Brewster says: 

" But a still greater mystery is that which envelops the breed- 
ing of Wilson's petrel. I am not aware that any one has ever 
identified its egg or even certainly found it nesting ; yet it spends 
the entire summer along our coast from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to Cape Henry, Virginia, and over much of this area is even 
more numerous than Leach's petrel. Why then have its breed- 
ing grounds remained undiscovered while those of Leach's petrel 
are so well known ? Before attempting to answer this question I 
must again refer to the experience of our expedition. 

" A number of Wilson's petrels, shot at various times and 
places between the dates June 17 and July 25, were carefully dis- 
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sected with a view to ascertaining their time of breeding. With 
all the condition of the sexual organs were similar, viz., at the 
very lowest stage of erotic development. The testes of the 
males were scarcely larger than dust shot, while the ovaries of 
the females presented the appearance of whitish sacs in which 
the separate ovules could not be clearly seen without the aid of a 
glass. I examined the females for signs of recent ovulation or 
incubation, but could find none. Furthermore, a male, taken 
June 18, showed every indication of being a young bird about 
eight or ten weeks from the nest. Its plumage differed apprecia- 
bly from that of some adults shot the same day, and its skull and 
bones were soft, the skull having that flexible, skin-like character 
found only in young birds. 

" These facts confirm a suspicion which I have entertained for 
a long time, viz., that Wilson's petrel breeds in winter or early 
spring in tropical or sub-tropical regions, and visits the coast of 
the Northeastern United States only in the interim betiveen one 
breeding season and the next. In support of this theory are the 
following facts: (1) That although the bird literally swarms off 
our coast during June, July and August, no one has ever found it 
breeding on the neighboring shores. (2) That the sexual organs 
of numerous summer specimens which I have dissected have 
been invariably undeveloped. (3) That a specimen taken June 
18, although apparently a young bird, was at least two months 
old, thus indicating a date of breeding when the species is not to 
be found in our waters. If the above conclusions prove correct, 
the case, as far as we now know, will be unique. But there are 
reasons for suspecting that the same thing obtains with other 
North American Procellaridae, especially our two common spe- 
cies of Puffinus." 

We are told that the common guillemot {Lomvia troile) still 
breeds at Bird rocks in amazing numbers, but that the number is 
rapidly decreasing, owing to the introduction of a cannon which 
is fired every half hour during foggy weather. Mr. Brewster 
writes : " At each discharge the frightened Murres fly from the 
rocks in clouds, nearly every sitting bird taking its egg into the 
air between its thighs and dropping it after flying a few yards. 
This was repeatedly observed during our visit, and more than 
once *a perfect shower of eggs fell into the water around our 
boat."— C. H. M. 

Seebohm's Siberia in Asia. 1 — Though it is over a year since 
the appearance of this book, we desire to call attention to it as one 
of the best recent books of travel. The author is well known as 
a distinguished ornithologist. This work not only shows his 

1 Siberia in Asia. — A visit to the valley of the Yenesay in East Siberia, with de- 
scription of the natural history, migration of birds, etc. By Henry Seebohm. With 
map and illustrations. John Murray. i2mo, pp. 298. 



